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Observing writers in iscosrtion , -pulling tbsm iarifco 
rea?e*r*fc ^at^inrfs im neater- design ed k m S ^ bs will^ reveal jiathii:^ 
afc^u* t±s rcmn vrrsmices tsat ensaLe people to write. Contexts, err tha 
settle ^ ii wiirfc ssdtuall ^ take^ ptsce, may be the most 

eitab]&< c^xra^astazffle, ysszET firs***, gradte teachers believe their 
st.^d W Rfcte cratmot wr±te or- ^asen spssll* Boaewer, observations of first 
gradfc ccl a ssrooigs , welllsss these of otter grades where stsuaenxs 
hav^ clitten considerate t> rhave shown tSart: teachers- -by exfrtfrrirg ^rheir 
o«r :«St4ng processes , iJoy^sri ting and shsr±ng their writing «xtk 
ti^-x ssfc^aents, by allowl^ students to operate their own ^opic^ 
b&£&& $0& experience, aiil ^realizing that there is never just ass 
f fi ■ * ■ . changes or - iJ^uiaw es a student *& writing — >can create 
etra: ^ttgcd:rcuastances -gar young writers^ Teafchers can begzn to 
undesfebSsSf haw their owe composing process works and become aensxtrive 
to vfipttL^&s&tets composisgr and what inhifcrts it. They can became 
mo delete engage in all off' the activities in which the class 
engagres* studying what ^these teachers do and how they do it poses a 
ch a Usage to traditional writing research. Collected writing san^les 
^id patests aad posttests are not sufficient to understand how 
writers develop. Res^mcfasgrs need to be more sensitive to learning 
and vzSt&mq contexts^ flriiW . -V v • 
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la a Sank entitles Silences . Till^e Olsen speaks of "enabling 
circumstances" and ask- "What ars the -Circumstances that enable people x 
l&SstaFT In^cLicxt ia Her question is the notion that under the ^ 
irigitt cfcxnnnstscnces, ^sll of us woulsi be creative. After several years 
asc:: studying fcfie writing process, I trove reached a similar conclusion. 
H BsAifevse t$SB£ the. desinrs to make.!3ffi«^ing is a universal one and that 

aict ©f wriiting esaHb&s us to — ssr.« And similarly 7" now ask, under 
actadt oSxtsnn^Efcatces ait enabled op write? 

Fcxr this not <a specularzrre question — but on* -hat guides 

rasr xese^trcfi* For the last several years- my research has focused on 
iinfii"Vi^t4*ls. T ? ve asfrpii, how do writers ^nrite? How do rhey move from 
tfifiaaght to laart? And I've attempted to r^Scrihe this process as I've seen 
5x <?<evel3p in different writers over different periods of time. But 
S9*cen£i:y t I'vtebegun -a*? see a shortcoming lin this ..kind of approach. 
^ociasiSag cm writers ±n -isolation will not tell us anything about enabling 
circtiajstaacciis^ As a result, my interests have begun to shift and I've 
begun to pay attention not only to how writers write, how they externalize 
tbsfr thought: andzjaake it visible, but also on the ways in which the 
enviroOTHeEt fcrcluding . teachers , parents, and peers is an enabling or an 
Jniijlvr-rHfTi^ -rfn'rlfi -fn this process. I f ve come to -thlnk-'that' observing writers 

- in isaJ^tiOTL, pulling them into research set tings; in . neat ly designed s tudies 
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was an important first step for research, on the writing process but that 
now we need to examine what writers do in context in the settings 
in which their writing actually takes place. And T ' in beginning to 
think that it is the context itsjelf which may be the most important 
enabling circumstance. 

- . Thus in this talk on creativity and the composing process, I want 
to raise some question's about creativity and the composing classroom. 
In particular, I want to ask, what would teachers need to know in order 
to create enabling circumstances in their classrooms? and what would 
' researchers need to know if they wanted to observe this process? 

This topic is particularly compelling to me because I've been spending 
a. lot of time in the past two years in public school classrooms, learning 
how to observe teachers at work. The teachers are people with whom 
I've worked for two summers, who have invited me into their classrooms 
so that X might discover how they are translating the findings from 
research on the writing process into circumstances that enable- students . 
to write. The particular teachers I will be referring to today all 
..work in a school district on Long Island - a district which has given 
serious attention to the teaching of writing by involving the teachers in 

t':/T*^^ their work leads me to comment on what 

•;;it/- is^ in another teacher 1 s classroom. When I first 

agreed^ to these visits , I was concerned. First of all , notf only am I ; c 
a teacher, accustomed €o being in control, in this setting I'shad also v;t 
been the teacherf^. teacher. I was a bit worried that i wouldn't like 



playing the role of the unobstrusive observer. Sexmndly^ fait 
awkward. I'm uses! to teaching adults on the collesrt* Uevtail and now was 
•being t asked to v£s±t not only high schools ^md midkl^, sclerals. But 
elementary schools as well?-\l was not at ail sure . tsezasEd to first 

: .V J ' 

•'••J' 

graders about their writing. On: my first vr.sit zo >c grainy I remember 

walking in and wondering where 1 should sit- — thinki: ho?, nsrzrral I should 
act and feeling as. ifi^I didn't really belong there- 

Weill, first graders made me feel quite at ease* H *asn*t in the 

classroom for i ore than a few minutes before cLlldr ^ ^eT3£ earning over 

-and asking, "May - 1 reaji 'you , my first published hool??* Realized that ' 
their teaclier^ Reba, as I know her , knew somethf :tt& ab^it enabling l' " 

circumstances. Later on inMthe year, a woman I haU 1 vcrcked with, \ 

a first grade teacher next-door to Reba, invited er room to see 

what she was doin>> and then told me that the chils ^r<e waiting for 

me to talk to them about writing. I experienced tie ; ^ai^tLarrpang of 



lf What do I say to first graders? 11 and went in. :Tm richer asked me to sit 

in the bacl^kn a small chair and had the children : i circle on the floor 

* i — 

around me. Each child was holding a book he or sir ^ written and was 
waiting for me to say something. I told them tha. Isit a lot of first 
grades', and most of the teachers there tell nte ttenrtHixst graders cannot 
write, that -these teachers .were just convinced ttis^^ ttst graders do not , 
know how to write. At first, the^hildren looked surprised and then smiles 
broke out on their faces and they began waving hands^jd saying, "We can : 
write. -F^ "Butz&ey say that first 



, . ers ; don^t ;^v^ one girl JLnaked puzzled for a ^ ' 

lomefrt^ - "You seei, : we use invented ■: 
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spelling. 11 

By now the teacher in me raTTrpri to stasy in first grade and the 
researcher in me. wished that I haft a vidao-cape to record the children's 
excitement. But t£e roore serians part x*f a* realized that Reba had 
CTnmunica ted some thing to her co-w<srker ; boat enabling circumstances that 
soared this teacher who had not-besn p^t ;of our work in the summer to 
create a classroom full of writers,, anc: wr±=ers in first grade, who seemed 
to know something about their own wrltoig pxocess. The point, though, is 
...not that Reba and her co-worker axes exceptional. Competent and dedicated, 
yes ~ but the experience I am -des raising was not limited to their classrooms. 
Wherever I go now in this district, I see students engaged in writing and 
taking their work seriously whether they are in first grade, 4th, 8th, ■ or 
10th. And everyone of the teachers I visit knows something about enabling 
circumstances. 1 1 

It's going to take a long tzae for me to discover precisely what 
these teachers know and how they translate their knowledge into classroom 
practice, but some of their thinking is given voice in a paper written by 
RosS Burkhardt, an 8th grade teacher, who describes the way he teaches 
writing. I would like to read a sesr excerpts: 
^ ^ ^ and their writing this year. 

. taught me what a writing ] process is 

/';-:-an^ And, c&if inference*; :i can do the same for others. 

;^^ S -^^. S , n F*\- collaborate when Uniting.. It seems ; hard for me to remember 
.those distant days when I ael±med that collaboration on a writing 
assignment was aking to cheat±Eg^. 

% on several topics . They reading letters . They discuss my pieces . ; I 
include a : piet^ 

' 'a. s if : .'V' V.-' ■■< /"••-.■< • ^ r^V/V. : r.-.-V...;'-^ •';>'.' <^-'.-*' ;. • . .' y . * .'J :■ " '> ;• \, '• • '. - . 
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Massy kids were doing: the "I don't know wesr to write 11 murine earlier 
jEtrthe year; 4 I fxnd lesw of that now, Ssmehow they do generate their . 
■jama topics* I aiso see an improvement it! ^writing since rhe fall. The 
?&eces appear to be. deeper, mo ?e complex -better detailed , more 
Ssteres ting • IShainjig writing with peerr±22s helped foster this growth, 
3nt-.tfiiat is not the only reason for it. 

*acrrre the reasons for the growth Ross sees? What- kind of knowledge 
enables and the others to do what they do? Now 1 become ..nn ^ 

observer , -a researcher, attempting to ;i make sense out of what. I see. Based 
v-on my classroom observation . and Ross 1 statements, I have come to some * 
conclusions about postering, creativity in the composing class^which probably 
apply t ail of the teachers, but which for now I will state only in reference 

tO ROSr 

!• Rcb&> knowledge is experiential . He had to examine Ms- own writing 
prmssss and understand its intricacies, its peculiarities and what he 
needed to nurture it, before he would know anything about helping his 
students, work through and develop their composing processes. 

2. Whether he says it or not, Ross know that what he does communicates " '-. 
more strongly than anything he says. He may talk about writing — but 

■ in addition he writes — and he shares his writing with his students. 
\ This, I imagine, as much as anything else exemplifies the kind of 
classroom in which the circumstances \are enabling., , 

3. Ros^) remarks that he used to think that collaboration was akin to cheating. 
So did I. I remember as a student wh6n I used to write in class and.^ 

I would > cover up my page so that no one else could see it. Now Ross 
knows- (as do ^I~and the constant letters and phone conversations. among 
Nancy, Don, and for today serve as proof of this) 

/v. '-that foitexs ^ listeners who are trained to respond ;^ 

; ^ I would argue that V'v-;^ 



the meanings we construct- alsays emerge from and form part of a 
" A jf ocial fabric ' The more d tEsefciy we rely and build on the social 

| M fabric of the classroom, the -more able we will tie both to distinguish 

ly}'' ourselves «f rom it and to see car connections to it. f\ 

V » 4 * Ross to(,ws that writers neeeta develop a sense of responsibility for 

their own voices. . He knows treat the experience of authoring is one that'^ 
begins with authority, that writers must start with what they know. Thus 
* in hls class, students genssraSs: and therefore "own" their own topics. 

5 * "¥ n Ross indicates that h±s students' papers are better, deeper, more 
complex and that sharing with peers has helped, he also says that that is 
• not only reason. I. would say he recognizes that there is never just one 
reason why something changes or improves in one's writing, that 'in writing 
classes there iS nev^r a simple cause and af fect relatf nnaMp to explain 
growth. In fact, I think he recognizes the importance of everything 
that occurs in the classroom or the importance of context. ° • 

might ask, what enabled Ross and Reba and the other teachers in this. 
" district to teach the way they do? What allowed them to create f- such enabling 

Wl-^^^'- ^^ St ^ eS in th ® classrooln? 1 can tell you they didn't find this knowledge 

: v in a ; textbook—not even' a textbook on the writing process. In fact, to be 
ff I : ' I 'he teachers they; now are, Ross and Reba and the others had to be willing to 

- go through a process -themselves. 

§ggg||;^ .. . . • . . - . . . 

!;T"' - Vd ^ to do now is describe briefly what this process entails ; 

* and .then, comment on the kinds of questions this raises for researchers. 



First, the teachers had to be willing to see that perhaps they didn!t 
know all there was to know about the writing process. They : had to be 
willing to ask questions* They had to suspend judgment about the answers. 

Second, they had to be willing to write arid to write seriously for 1 and 
a half to 2 hours a day for four weeks. They had to be willing to read this 
writing to their peers and to listen to what their peers said in response. 

Third, they had to observe themCelves closely. They had to keep notes! 
about their writing process in a process j ournal . \ They had to be willing 
to keep observing, watching for moments of insight; awareness-and change 
that occurred as they worked on their writing ajtd to record these observations 

.'~\V- .: •. • . •' ;• ' A 

in the journal. ■„ \ . . 

• '-• .... . • . v. 

Fourth, they had to learn how to listen sensitively to the writing of 
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the peers. They had to learn ways of attending to another writer. 

Based on their willingness, these teachers began to- see something — 
^They began to understand how their own 'composing process worked and 
they began to' be sensitive to what fostered composing arid what inhibited 

it. By watching themselves as writers, they began to make some of the 

. ■■. ■ moJte. 

same observations researchers anek about the process — they began to under- 
stand how recursiveness works and when 'discovery occurs. They began to 
V see how important their peers were in establishing a community of writers 
with common goals. - And they began to see a new role for themselves as 
teachers-- as models who engage in; all of the activities that the class 



The teachers who were willing to do this returned to their class- 
rooms with the intention to have their students experience some of what 
they experienced and the conviction that it was possible* Through writing, 
they had contacted a desire in" themselves, buried for many years, that 
assured them that they had a wish to be creative, to make meaning out of 
their experience, and to construct text's that accurately conveyed the 
subtjklfcties of their thoughts and ideas.. They also knew, experientially — 
that when placed in a setting that acknowledged this desire, writing 
emerged. And whether they were 1st grade teachers or 12th grade teachers., 
they knew now that it? was possible to create a classroom context that 
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acknowledged and built on this capacity — and that they could do this with 
their students. * '„ 

Studying what these teachers do and how they do it poses a 
challenge to traditional research on writing. It implies that we 
can no longer merely collect irc:frt4|ig/ samples and P re an ^ post tests 
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/if we want to understand how children and adults develop as. writers. 
It implies that we have to pay attention to^ enafrlinff circumstances of 
the classroom which means that as researchers we have to immerse ourselves 

/.■...■• : '-.-...,. x;^::f^&^ U . ■ ' . ' - .— 

in the! life of classrooms and let the students and teachers there teach 

^us'^i^ ■'■■/ 

^ ; ^ the perspective of ethnographers 

Claire; Woods-Elliott at the University of 
:^syl^ at the Univer si ty of Georgia how-to >apply 

gieth^ to ithei observation of writing classrooms . It means • 



Finally, just as wtiting is a way of making thought visible, so 
ethnography .is a way of making teaching visible. As I have begun 
reflecting on my experience as a classroom observer, I haye come to. 
realize how hidden teaching is . . • how much of it goes on behind 
closed doors — haw little of it is observed except for formal evaluations-*- 
and what an extraordinary privilege it is tp watch teachers at work. 
Seeing what" they do, listening to their responses, watching how they 
conference with individual students » seeing the moments that come to life 
and the moments that fade away, the missed opportunities and the tiny 
successe^ has cone to be an extremely powerful experience for me and 
also an intimate one. It has left me realizing how xauch more we have to 
learn and how much more we have to gain by making visible the enabling 
circumstances of the composing classroom. * 



